Titty S 
SOME readers have ex- 
- pressed. annoyance at our 
recent appeals for money. 
Those prominently-display- 
ed pleas, they say, tend to 
demoralize because they 
constantly raise the spectre 
of our collapse. 

We sympathize with this 
viewpoint, and dislike in- 
tensely these pleas. We 
would prefer it if we did 
not have to make them; if 
the $100,000 fund campaign 
launched by the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press 
in our behalf had been suc- 
‘cessfully and painlessly com- 
pleted by mid-July as sched- 
-uled. 

But, alas, 


happen! 


this did not 


When we opened our. 


current series of pleas two 


weeks ago, little more than. 


_$75,000 had come in. We 
were being choked by that 
deficit of nearly $25,000. In 
two weeks, largely as a re- 
- sult of our pleas, you—our 
readers—came through with 
_ $7,500, just about enough to 
keep us breathing. , 

The campaign is still some 
$16,000 short of the mark. 
And we need every penny, 
in fact needed it badly by 
mid-July. There is nothing 
to fall back on and no way 
to cut costs further. 


We don't know how to 
raise this money without 
telling you frankly and 
bluntly what the situation is, 
and leaving it up to you 
whether you want your 
paper to continue or_not. 


ia 
We have made our sug-' 


gestion to you as to what 
should be done, and we re- 
peat them now: | 


® Let every reader send 
$10, regardless of earlier 
contributions. It is a sacri- 
fice, but a small one when 
you consider that it can pull 
us out of our deep hole. 


* Get after every pos- 
sible supporter of the paper, 
explain the situation, and get 
his or her $10. 


All checks and money 
orders must be made out to 
the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press. They, or 
cash, should be mailed 
either to the Committee at 
5735 Sixth Ave., New York 


'Strikers to Vote 


.| Local 107, United Electrical Work- 


“ithe United Steelworkers of Amer- 
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On Settlement 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6-| 


“Complete agreement” was reached . 
today. in the 296-day strike. of Vol. XXXIII, No. 157 


érs union against the Westinghouse S Pages) 


—_™ 


New York, Tuesday, 


August 7, 1956 
Price 10 Cents 


Electric Co.’s steam turbine works 
at Lester, Pa. 

Federa)-mediators John R. Mur- 
ray and Robert P. Walsh made the 
announcement following a _ two- 
hour meeting with Westinghouse 
and union negotiators. 

The terms of the proposed settle- 
ment were not revealed, but will’ 
be submitted for ratification to the! 
6,000. workers at a membership’ 
meeting tomorrow. 


U. S. Steel 
Hikes Price 
$8.50aTon |. 


$8.50 a ton following the three- 


—civil rights. 
year contract signed Jast. week with S 


Some key members of the Com-| 
mittee that will write the 1956 
party platform already have made 
d a bpd hea of tp it rl that they fail to see eye-to- 
from 1946 to 1955, for every so ls the crucial civil rights pro- 
dollar extra cost in labor the steel; On, ¢ er 
industry took in additional revenue; Cer = sine Sam J. Ervin ot North 
to the tune of $3.90. Pear ina — said it would be a 
ate mistake” for the Democratic 
oS gg Se Party to endorse the Supreme Court 
rg Resse a Ae ‘in wl d for! «ccision outlawing school segrega- 
any additional eh 3 ee eae Another—Rep. Emanuel Celler— 
Economists predicted that prices’ disagreed. Celler, who represents 
of everything from appliances t0/ Gov. Averell Harriman’s New York 
office buildings will go up as 4 delegation on the platform com- 
result of the price hikes. mittee, said the partv must recog- 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. al-! nize the historic ruling. 
ready has announced that it will | Rep. Ray J. Madden (D-Ind), a 
raise prices of some appliances committee members and supporter 
just as soon as steel — were in-|of Adlai E. Stevenson, said he 
creased. The price hike will raise would “work and insist’ on a plank 
the cost of the steel used to make: approving the court ruling and 
automobiles by about $20 a car. also calling for an end to fiilibuster- 


. .  |ing in the Senate, where most civil 
| o. rights legislation in the past has 
Judge Rejects cB 
| 4 é 
Fixing’ Charge 

* "d . : 
In Brink's Tria 


WISCONSIN PLEDGED 
BOSTON, Aug. 6.— Defense, 


Wisconsin members: of the plat- 
form committee — Richard Mc- 
Knight and Mrs. Ethel MéMurray-- 
lawyers for eight men charged 
with the $1,219,000 Brink’s rob- 
bery opened their trial “ag? by 
ar 


ica. 


sin Democratic convention be in- 
cluded in the platform. That res- 
olution called for endorsement of 
the Supreme Court school decision 
for ending segregation in transpor- 
tation ond for a federal fair em- 
ployment practices (FEPC) law, 
abolition of poll taxes and a U. S. 
Senate rule against filibusters. 
Wisconsin Democratic chairman 


are prepared to fight for a strong 
accusing FBI director J. 


civil rights plank. 
They will ask that a ci¥il rights 
Hoover and the government of a 
“shabby form of jury fixing” 
through news releases announcing 
the “solution” of the nation’s 
greatest cash haul. 


Superior Judge Felix Forte 


Ate 


Gov. Harriman: Needles on 

rights 
tion "resolution is binding on the 
state’s national convention platform 
committee members. He also an- 
nounced that the prospective con- 
vention contest over the civil rights 
plank will be discussed at the Wis- 
consin delegation caucus here next 
Sunday. 
HARRIMAN HQ. 


tion will “emphatically reject any 
fence” riding program of modera-. 
tion.” 

The statement, issued by Iloyd 
Benefield, director of the headquar- 
ters, said Harriman expects the 
convention to adopt a platform 
cued to “the forward looking phil- 
osophy and objectives which guid- 
ed Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman.” | 


Meets, Clash Looms 
On Civil Rights Is 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS, CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—Chair- 


The U. S. Steel Corp. yesterday man John W. McCormack convened the Dem ocratic platform committee with a statement 
raised: steel prices an average of | that pointedly failed to mention the issue that lodms as the most critical for the Democrats 


Rep. Celler: Wants principles 


It did not mention the civil rights 


‘issue, but the slap at “moderation” 


was plainly aimed at Adlai E. Stev- 
enson, the “moderate” candidate 
for the Presidential nomination who 
is being challenged by Harriman. 
ROY WILKINS | 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary 


of the National Association for the 
As the committee met, Gov.; Advancement of Colored People, 
Averell Harriman’s campaign head-!said Sunday that neither ot the 


resolution adopted by the Wiscon-! quarters forecast that the conven-|1952 party platform planks on civil 


rights will be satisfactory to Ne- 
groes this year. He said the “one 
great event” in civil rights since 
1952 was the 1954 Supreme Court 
school ruling. 


“No political party that ignores 


this decision is being realistic in 
what it is going to do for the next 
four years,” he said. “The colored 


people of this country believe their 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Philleo Nash said the state conven-) 


a 


US. 6th 


promptly overruled the defense 
motions to quash the armed rob- 
bery and conspiracy indictments 
on grounds of prejudicial state- 
ments attributed to law enforce-; 
ment officials. | 

The jurist held that trials had: 
been “presented before an afoused 
‘citizenry in the past. He cited the 
trials of Bruno R. Hauptman in the 
Lindbergh kidnaping case, the as- 
sassin of President A. Garfield and 
the trial of the: British redcoats in | 
the Boston massacre in 1770. 


—s 


Fleet Begins Exercise 
In Central Mediterranean Area 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—The Navy announced today that the SixthFleet has start- 
ed exercises in the “Central Mediterranean aréa.” The three-sentence Navy announcement 
made no mention of the trouble in the Suez Canal area. The Navy said “the routine exer- 


Chief defense counsel Paul T. 


City, or mailed or brought 
to us at 35 E. 12 Street, 8th 
floor. , 


What ‘Dean 

Alfange Forgot 

In The Record 
—See page 3 


Private Enterprise 
And Polio Shots 
For The Children 


Smith, clarifying an earlier charge, 
said he was not accusing Dist. 
Att'y Garrett H. Bymie of “trying 
to reach pers with bribes.” He 
said the failure of officials to de- 
mand a retraction of inflammatory 
and speculative statements _at- 
tributed to them resulted in “a 
shabby form of jury fixing.” 

“If people read as they did yes- 
terday in Boston newspapers that 
a key witness was killed to prevent 

from testifying, it is impossible 
ae eine not be affected,” Smith 
Said. 
Smith ‘was referring to accounts 
mentioning the slaying of William 
Cameron, a Boston bookie who was 


cises are being conducted in ac- 
cordance with plans formulated 
several months ago.” 

The Sixth Fleet normally com- 
prises two aircraft carriers with 
85 to 90 planes each, three cruis- 
ers, 24 destroyers, two or three 
submarines, and assorted support- 
ing vessels. .It probably numbers 
about 25,000 men including a re- 
inforced battalion of 1,800 Ma- 


rines, 


SYRIA MOBILIZES 


DAMASCUS, Syria, Aug. -6.— 
Syria mobilized itss armed forces 


today “to face all possibilities at 


tthe ‘side of Egypt.” 
': Fhe official announcement to 


found shot to death in his ‘auto 
lest'twinter, ©) 8 os Peer tine 


‘that effect by a Syrian army spokes-' 


ee — te © 


‘man was published in all Syrian 
newspapers. 
At the same time, 


West will be legal if the West 


attacks Egypt in the dispute over: 


theSuez Canal.” 


2nd BRITISH CARRIER 
LONDON, Aug. 6.—A second 
British. aircraft carrier, the Bul- 


wark, left today for the eastern 


Mediterranean where ‘Iraq's action 


supporting Egyptian nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal roused big 


business fears that western oil in- 
terests may be next on the list for 
nationalization,’ — 


a —s 


Cairo newspapers bannerlined 


| reports from Damascus that the 


“a Holy Arab War against the; startin 


Z 


Sheik Abul-| Soviet Union had asked. permis- 
yusor Abdin, the mufti and leader. sion of the Arab governments for 
of Syria’s Moslems, announced that) Soviet warships to visit 


their ports 
Aug. 15 the day before the 
scheduled opening of the Suez 
conference in.London, 

The Arab League political coms 
mittee will meet in Cairo tomorrow 
to draw up Arab plans to counter 
any Western moves against Egypt's 
seizure of the- Suez. | 

Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser scheduled an extraordinary 
meeting of his cabinet for tonight 
at which a decision probably will 
be made on whether to attend the 


(Continued on Page 7): , 
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UNITED NATION, N. ¥., Aug. 
6. — Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marsjkold submitted to the United 
Nations security council today S 
detailed report of border gs 
between Israel and Jordan. 


no action by the en 
Neal was based on field 
accounts Maj.Gen. E. L. M. 
. Burns of Canada, chief of the truce 
supervision organizafion. It was 
submitted under Hammarskjold's) 
mandate fiom the council to seek: 
full compliance with Palestine 
armistioe agreements and the cease- 
fire acceded to by Israel and her 

Arab neighbors last April. 

Hammarsjkold told the council 
me Fok Bs 24- <A incidents near the | the 
Azie and Mt. 
Scopus area, in ion UN obser 
ers were fired on by armed Arab, 
villagers, were violations~ of the’ 
cease-fire Cg a He said wd 

“represented a greater threat to 
policy of cease-fire htan had so far 


hospital for at least another two 
weeks. 


CHICAGO, Aug. 6.—A bandit 
entcred a tavern, turned his pants’ 
pockets inside out and ordered the 
gwner, Joseph Mendenhall, at. 
gunpoint to note that the pockets 


were empty. 
“Fill ‘en up,” 


, 


ae 


: : 


| of wrecks killed at least 22 persons 


, After 


| 


{ 


, | was “feeling fine.” They said three 


“LOS ANCELES, Aug. 8.—Jolin 
Clewe and Mrs. Pauline Schindler 
have 


Kimm, against deportation to Seath: 
Korea. The petitions urge with- 


thorities today chalked up 66 new, 


cases of polio and two deaths as West Side 


the city entered the crucial week! The 66 new cases and two deaths | 
a fight against the worst out-| were recorded. during a 72-hour. 

of the disease in its history.| weekend period .ended. last méd- 
- Beard of Health food inspectors|night. They brought to 582 cases 
cracked down on itinerant food|and 13-deaths the totals counted 
peddlers, including those in the 


since January 1. 
\22 Killed in Texas Trafic Wrecks 
DALLAS, Tex., Ang. 6@—A series | cust Texas, four teen-agers died in 


le 


— bare and three were killed: 


nd injured more than two dazen 
r andie collision wear Dal- 


during one of the. worst non-holi- in 
day traffic week ends in Texas in bart. 
recemt 


: 
| 

The others died in seatered, 
wrecks, each of which claimed one 


persons were killed in one 
near Woodville, in south- 


4 
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Protest Order for Deportation to South rood We 
Service, on behalf of Diamond! 
: 
a 
: 
: 


pad moved ¢ to 
icitizen. One ne 


a smashup near Avinger, m north- |© 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 8—The) sion appeared sqenccil thal 
sg Me \barrassment to the U. S. 

ould to permét U. S. cor 

seapondients to Visit Clea even # 

any should ask to do so. So far 


none. has. 


tbe, opener re ine ada ‘chs ie babiaaies “on 
by any U. S.|Hong Kong would not stop 
corre-inewsman physically from making 
spondent, White said, had | 
him he had seceived a letter 


visa he 


aii} 


. 
j 


6 Fe 
if 


i 


quested one.” 
- White said all US. 
| specificalie state that they are not 
valid for travel to areas under con-| cab] 
evel of powers with whem the US. nese visas are: James Robinson of 
does not maimtain diploematic nela-jthe National Broadcasting Conp., 
category tachesias) Joba Roderick of the Associated 
i Robert P. Martin of U. S. 
The department takes the posi- Meee and World Report, GCerden 
tion that it cannot the| Walker of the Christian Saience 
tights, or even the lives, ef Amezi- --womny agg Dan Kurzman of Mc- 


ls 
A 


1? 
te 
2. 


a 


a 


jcans who visit such aneas. 


| 
) 

Third Baseman Don Hoak of the, 
Chicago Cubs wrote a letter of. 
apology to a Philadelphia baseball; 
fan. who complained that Heak 
and teammate Dee Fondy had used 
obscene language at Connie Mack 
Stadium last week. | 

The fan, Arthar Rosenberg, of 
Philadelphia, first complained of 
the used by Hoak and 
Fondy from the Cubs mene 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
have voted, 1,396 to 756 for a 
four-year contract with 12500 em- 
ployers. The pact calls for an 18%- 
cent increase. 

The includes a pay in- 
crease of 9-cent an hour and con- 
tributions of —— t -an oie 
stia time oward pensions 
Pango toward ’a medical plan. 
The union also won demands on 


seniority and vacation schedules. 
Meany Back at Work 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—AFL-, 
Cio George Meany re-; 
jtarned to work after being hospital 
ized over the weckend for an at 
tack of indigestioin. 

Meany’s aides reported that he: 


and ps. Ber blood 


' Mendenhall complied with $600 
from the till, and the gunman fied. 


pressure tests all showed “normal.” 


200,000 IN HIROSHIMA MARK: 
Tl ANNIVERSARY OF A-DEATH :—-- 


HIROSHIMA, Aug. 6.—At 8:15) 
am. today, 11 years to the minute | 
alter an ‘American ortress | 
rained death on 60.000 
innocent ‘citizens here, es Sirens | 
screamed and 200,0@9 persons: 
bowed their heads. 


ernment ‘offices, banks and many 
companies main offices were 


leased ito fly skywards. In Tokyo 


nese consul, Jun Tsuchiya, 
The city’s activity was halted|to be. delivered hte im the day, |S" 
for a dav of mouming. All gov-|as this 


: 
be 


|today invited a number of Ameri-|London this morning. 


oe. = at Se 


| Tokyo. A French news 
| patch from Peking said 


lone month visit. 
fused to permit Americans to go to |solving the dispute. 


government's invitation Sate 


rey Soandlo Wide 
|The’ Manier's New York office 


National/orld, lined up last 
‘oadcasting Canzp., i ad eer 
Press, the magazine US. eee Sapte. 
tomes ter nen Bow ag, 


la two-hour meeting a the a 
of ministers in the home of 
HONG KONG, Aug. 6—China!Nouri El-Said, who retumed 


on 


can newsmen 4o visit the eountry.| The Iraq decision was a major 
Cabled nobtiiications were se-jblow at Brita. Irag is the one 
American|Arab nation in the pro-Western 

in Hong Kong — Baghdad Pact. 
pete dis-| “The Iraq govemmment con- 
S.jsiders nationalization the indisput- 
newsmen had been cleared for alable right of nations,” the state- 
ment declared, “and simultaneously 
The U. S. government has re-'hopes that wisdom prevails in 


China, and American 


— 


isulate in the Empire State build: 
ing hoping for the rain to let up, 
‘but in any, event planned to am 
onstrate briefly on the 11th an- 
iniversary of Hiroshima. 

A letter addressed t8 the Japa- 
was! 4... 


MOSCOW, Aug. 6.—Communist 
Party Leader Nikita S. Khrushchev 
told United States Sen. Alan Ellen - 

(D-La) today that this year's 
‘harvest was the greatest in Soviet 
| history. He said there were bumper | 


‘crops of wheat, cotton and corn. 


newspaper went to press, | 
by A. — Muste and Bavard Rus-| 
tin, of WRL, and Dorothy Day, 
‘of ‘the Catholic Worker. The let- 


| 


advice to East Gennan Commu- 
|nists to aid fireign Comnoumists: 


The Soviet leader denied that his| capitalist countries, he said. 


meant that Russia wishes to spread 
communism in_capitalist countries. ' 
He said all he meant was that 
the Soviet Union mst aid fraternal’ 
parties in countries with Commu- 
nist Governments. This did not’ 
mean Commzaunist parties ia | 


hour and 38-minute meeting. 
Fllend, chairman of the Senate 
agricultural committee, was the 
first U. S. Senator to have a private 
interview withe Red Party leader. 

The Louisiana Senator i is to leave 


f 


Khrushchev’s remarks were re-|C 
layed to newsmen after their two’ virgin 


United States 
China will expand the demo-/ made 
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Ghee Decares hina Wil Expand Demcrocy 


iDutch Won't Talk 
| THE HAGUE, Holland, Aug. 6. 
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juries, according to a Derby Hos- 
pital spokesman. 

Dr. Edward Harvey said Sullivan 
suffered 2 broken rib, minor chest 
injuries and a light abrasion of the 
face when the force of the collision 
threw him against the | 
wheel. 

The driver of the second car,| 


a possible hip a hy and face 
lacerations. 

Listed im good condition were 
Sullivan’s son-in-law, Robert Precht, 
26, who received a fractured ankle 
and lacertations; and guard, Ralph 
Cacace, 34, of New Haven. 


lasted 
top road which runs along the 
Naugatuck River. 


The selebinten star and news- 
_ paper columnist was returning to 
his farm, about 75 miles from New 
York Citiy, when the crash occur- 


o Bridgeport pick up his car 
for the 15 mite trip to the South 


bury farm. 


| Robert A. Haney, Trenton, ex- 
comptroller, and W. Willard 


|1953 to Dec. 31, 1955. 


. Orleans will not be racially inte- 


*| statement on Feb. il, 1956, said 


Rides Accused 
InN. J. Fraud | 


: TRENTON, N:j., Aug. 6.—At- 
itorney General Crover C. Rich- 
man announced today the filing of| 
crimimal charges against five for- 
mer officials’ of the Delaware Rivex| 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission for 
“conspiracy to cheat and defraud.” | 
The complaint named former| 
commissioners Alexander R. Miller, | 
Easton, Pa; R. Chapman Carter, 
Ivyland, Pa., and Leslie Brown, 
Trenton, N.J. Former employes 


Schwab, Levittown, Pa., onetime 
cluded. 


‘White Citizens Council, admitted 


deputy comptroller, also were in-|¢ 


; 


‘By HARRY RAYMOND 


The executive board of the independent’ International Caniielliaiieasiats Association, 
stalemated in contract talks with the New York Shipping Association, continued discus- 
sions yesterday on a proposal to come to terms with the AFL-CIO Intemational Brother- 


In 


- MONTGOMERY, Ala, Aug. 6.— 
Eugene F. Hall, director of the 


he took part in the hanging in 
effigy of the. NAACP and white 
tionists on a double gallows 


| Brown, former commission 
chairman, was charged with mis- 
using commission funds in “spon- 
soring certain Christmas parties” 
and of paying himself illegal sala-| 
ries totaling $11,666 from Jan. 2,) 


He also was named as being 
“directly and indirectly interested | 
in a contract for the sale of a set 


of Chima” from a company of 
which he was president to the 


ficial misbehavior in failing to in- 
vestigate the cause of such waste- 
ful expenditures.” 


Cathlic Church 


will Postpone — 
School ! 

NEW ORLEANS, Aug. 16.— 
Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel an- 
nounced yesterday Roman Catholic 
pereae's im the archdiocese of New 


grated “at least until Sept. 1957." 

His statement came in a letter 
read today at.all Catholic Church 
‘services in the archdiocese, one of 
the largest in the South. 


The archbishop who attacked 
as a “mortal sm im 2 


' 


heres Sr on 
introduce integration generally; 
therefore we deem it necessary to 
postpone integration in in| 
sriiots ie Se uate isin, alleaned 
at least until Sept. 1957. In the 
meantime, we hope to overcome 


Sary pkeparations. 


| goers today not to expect her to 


| 


| National Committee was at cross 


ower ov 


in Square early Saturday, 
but. to date no arrests were made. 
Mayor William A. (“Tacky”) Gayle 
said none would be made. 

The White Citizens Council de- 
nied participating as an erganiza- 
tion in the affair and Mayor Gayle 
said the mock double was 


White Citizens Chief Admits 


ordinance against putting up signs 
in the square. “Im in favor of 


the work of a new outfit, Com- 


| Segregation 
mittee on the Preservation of Segre-’ ‘a lawful way,” he said. 


but I want to do it in| 


‘Definitely Not The Marilyn Type 


Chinese movie queen Li Hi-hua 
gave notice to American movie- 


appear in bathing suits, low-cut 
dresses or high-spht gowns. 

The lovely five-foot, four-inch 
tall, 98-pound actress explained to 
a news conference that those were 


she cares to make public. 

“I do not consider myself a 
Marilyn Monroe type,” she said, 
th 


if she could be compased with the 
American ideal of sex appeal. A 
reporter suggested she was more 


the only personal measurements 


like Grace Kelly. 


Stay. Death Sentence Of Airline Killer 


DENVER, _~ 6.—The sched- 
uled execution of - John Gilbert 
Craham, convicted of the airliner! 


dynamiting that killed 44 persons, lrado State Supreme Court. 


was indefinitely today} 
with the filing of introductory doc- 
uments for an appeal to the Colo- 


| 


1 


‘hood of Longsoremen, rival dock 


group, to avoid another jurisdic- 
tional election in the port 


The-ILA has scheduled a meet- 
ing tomorrow of its 100-man wage- 
scale committee to discuss refus::! 
of the shipowners to negotiate for 
the entire Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 

Negotiations for a contract dat- 
ing from Oct. 1 broke off last week 
when the shippers refused the ILA 


n| and elf a The shippers insist- 

. te | 
ed on confining the talks to a con- 
tract cavering only the Port of New 
York. 

The ILA presented its major de- 
mands | ast Wednesday. They in- 
cluded a awge boost of 32 cenis 
an hour, various fringe benefits and 
the proposition for coastwise con 
tract. 

WILL ANSWER 

Alexander P. Chopin, chairman 
of the New York Shigping Associa- 
tion, in a letter to Patrick J. Con- 
nolly, ILA executive vice-president, 


“negotiable” items at once. Con- 
nolly said the union's answer to 
Chopin would be decided at to- 
morrows wage-scale committee 


meeting. | 
“We will take up their continued 
refusal to | im On a coastwise 
basis,” he sak]. “We will not sub- 
mit our other ls until that 
questions is out of the way.” | 
The ILA executive board’ went 


-(Centinued on Page 7) 


Stussen Says Reappraisal of Nixon Beginning 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 6.—Har- 
old Stassen said the Republican 


with President FEisen- 
er selection of the Presi- 
dent’s running mate when it tried 
to “foreclose” consideration of any 
candidate other than Nixon. 

But, Stassen added, that situa- 
tion was changed when Eisenhower 
‘announced Stassen had the right 
as a private citizen to to get 
the nomination for anyone he wish- 
ed. The president did not endorse 
Stassen’s drive but gave him a 


Stassen, added that other Repub- 
licahns are “beginning now to stand 
with me” im his drive to win the 
1956 vice presidential nemination 
for Gov. Christian A. Herter of 
Massachusetts. 

Representing 
he named the following delegates 
to the GOP convention: Carl Stiefel 
of Missouri; Robert Bradford, for- 
mer of Massachusetts; 
W. Howard Clay of Kentucky; 
Eliott A. Carter of New Hamp- 
shire; Richard A. Hanson of: 


four-week leave” of absence as 
white house disarmament adviser 
to carry it on. 

As a result, Stassen snk? on the). 
ABC-TV program “College Press 


Conference,” a “process of reap- 


neces- | praisal” of Vice President Richard) 


M. Nixon is beginning. 


Jr. of New Jersey. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy accused Stassen of Jaunch- 
ing his dump-Nixon campaign in 
ran effort to become “heir apparent 
to President Eisenhower as the: 


this new support, 


leader of the left wing of the GOP.” | which is where he 
_McCarthy said Stassen is satan cangacnblic 


the most contemptible politicians 
of our era.” The Wisconsin 

hcan regret that he sup- 
ported Stassen for the GOP presi- 
dential nomination in 1948. 


er of the left wing of the GOP,” 
McCarthy sdiid in a statement. 
“Stassen believes that his aitack 
on Nixon will give him a large 
head start over his rivals.” 
McCarthy said if an Eisenhower- 
Nixon team is defeated in Novem- 


Minnesota, and Edison Mathews’ ber “the left wingers” will blame 
| 


Nixon “and Stassen will be hailed 
as the man who called the tum, 
and thus the man who should be 
nominated for t in 1960.” 
But McC predicted the 
GOP and the velen will dump 
Stassen “into political oblivion, 
has belonged 


wey 
nounced: yesterday his ores ‘Ast 
for an nomination for 
U. S. Senator, he omitted one per- 
timent bit of information in his 10- 
page statement. 

We refer to the beamalaaie rec- 
ord of this former member of the 
Democratic, American Labor and 
Liberal parties as arbitrator in last 

's strike of three locals of -the 
ote! and Restaurant Union at the 
Turf and Dempsey restaurants on 


Didn't Tell the Whole Truth 


[ness partner of Jack Amiel, owner 
of the Turf and part-owner of the 
Dempsey restaurant. 
Judge Hecht suggested that he 
appoint another arbitrator to re- 
Alfange. The unions agreed 
t Amiel refused. After several 
jmore months of fruitless negotia- 
tion, the three culinary locak went 
out on strike last Wednesday, and 
are now picketing the two well- 
known Broadway restaurants. 
The three unions involved ‘are 
Sa Uni 


the union accepted in good faith 
had been a business partner*and in- 
timate associate of Mr. Amiel. Mr. 
Amiel’s objective in concealing. 
this relationship was to perpetuate 


the miserable working conditions| busi 


that exist in Turf and have now 

been imposed upon Dempsey’'s.” 
DISQUALIFIED 

— Hecht pointed out - that 

“admitted faikure to dis- 

close the fact that ke had been a 


possible on his own 
part as in the Turk Dameaes arbit- 
ration case. 


x 


the union conditions which the 


‘union has maintained in Dempsey s 


‘for more ‘than 18 years would be 
completely destroyed if Mr. Amiel 
is successful in his union-busting 
methods.” 

The Alfange ruling, accordin 


h to the unions, would have result 


and conditions substan- 

fag thes the prevailing stand- 

nan in union restaurants in the 
city. 

Speculation that Senator Her- 

bert Lehman may not run for re- 

election has set off a hot contest 


are Attorney-General Jacob Javits 
and former State Comptroller J. 
| Raymond McGovern, but other 


jeeaities have heen mame 


Result: $75 
For The Worker 

; NEW HAVEN. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

A group of us gathered the 
other day to honor a’ Joyal Daily 
Worker supporter visiting. us 
from Florida. Result: 
the Workers $100,000 fund 


appeal. —S. T. 


. ae 


Proving There Is 
An American Road 

| - BUFFALO. 
Editor, Daily. Worker: . ; 

Much has been written lately 
about the inherent qualities of a 
Socialist society as if by arriving 
at some conclusion on this ques- 
tion a final evaluation of Social- 
ism can be made. 

Of course Socialism means 
many things to many men. The 
New York Times, for instance, 
prefers to discuss the inherent 
evils under Communism instead 
of Socialism since its conception 
of Socialism 
British “Socialism.” On the other 
hand the Daily Worker insists 
that these evils are not inherent 
in a Socialist society and with 
this position I agree. 

Where we have gone wrong, 
I think, is in confusing inherent 
»\ qualities with actual conditions 
of development. 

Socialism is a generalization, 


like Man, and just as ‘we can 


get to know Man only by know- 
ing men, likewise a concrete 
understanding of Socalism and 
its various forms of development 
- can be obtained only by studying 
the conditions under which it 
has arisen and will arise in var- 
rious ‘ countries. : 
That Socialism in_ general 


must have: inherent qualities is | 


a requirement of logic. The 
question is, what are these in- 
herent qualities? I would say, 
going back to the source of the 
world Socialist movement, that 
“the theory of the Communists 
may be summed up in the single 
sentence: Abolition of private 
pee. To this degree, at 
east, the Communist Manifesto 
is as valid today as it was in 
1848. - From this formulation 
all others flow like the river and 
its tributaries from the source. 

The confusion enters into the 
picture after the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Certainly Socialism was es- 
tablished in the Soviet Union, 
i.e,,.private. property was abol- 
ished and the Soviet people 
started striving toward the goal 
of building the first truly demo- 
cratic and free society in history. 
The goal was inherent in the 
system but in contradiction with 
it were the concrete conditions 
existing in the Soviet Union at 
the time. To think that these 
conditions—centuries of oppres- 
sion, brutality, ignorance—could 
be wiped away with the broad 
arm of the Revolution was, per- 
haps, historical naivete on -our 
part, especially since the Revolu- 
tion actually compounded the 
difficulties through civil war, 
capitalist encirclement; the Stalin 
cult with its bureaucratic ap- 
pendages and monstrosities! We 
were forced. to realize that cer- 
tain negative features did exist 
but we considered them of minor 
importance and proceeded to 
take the “positive” or “inherent 
qualities” approach. This was our 
error. 

I think had we evaluated the 
Soviet Union historically, the 
advances which the Soviet peo- 
ple have made since the Revolu- 
tion would have become evident 
as they certainly have today. 

In our approach to the Soviet 
Union we have been vulnerable 
to attack because in our zeal 
to advance the struggle for So- 
cialism we have identified 


Socialism, the 


oped in one country. As a result 


we: have isolated ourselves from 


- the American working class and 
its allies, Shi iit fei ser if. 


$75 for 


‘must 


robably resembles 


generalization, . 
with Socialism as it has devel- 


The big question today is, 
whet is the next step for the 
American Communists. One of 
the answers to the question is 
that we must become in one 
form or another a truly inde- 
pendent mas$ party of socialism 
which maintains fraternal rela- 
tions with the Soviet Communist 


Party and other Communist and _ 


Socialist parties throughout the 
world. eas 
But in order to do that we 
put ourselves om firm 
theoretical grounds, otherwise 
we wither on the vine of his- 


tory. What is needed to develop - 


this theory is scholarship, a 
meticulous, scientific adherence 
to the truth no matter how much 
it hurts. Granted that particular- 
ly on the question of Socialism 
there is an abyss between its 
advocates and detractors, we 
must: take: the challenge of the 
defenders of capitalism—partic- 
ularly those in the United States 
—and prove, if we can, to~our- 
selves and to the American 
working class and _ its allies with 
facts, figures, logic, persuasion, 
art and organization that there 
truly is and 
American Road To Socialism. 
_ STEELWORKER. 
e- . 
The Road 
Not Yet Built ; 
LEETONIA, Ohio. 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Perhaps one reason we have 
not yet boasil the way to Social- 
ism in America is that for too 
many years, we labored under 
the delusion that the way had 
already been found. After a 
while, the general assumption 
seemed to be that, Socialism is 
something they have in the So- 
viet Union, but only remotely 
possible here. Now that we have 
finally awakened to the fact that 
we can have Socialism here and 
that it behooves us to find. the 
way, it is gratifying to note that 
the Daily Worker is devoting 
daily space to the subject. 

What is the American road to 
Socialism? I should say that there 
is no such-road. A road is a high- 
way that someone has built. 
Certainly, no one has built such a 
highway. for us. 

The 20th Congress, rather than 
as some people think, a signal to 
engage in an orgy of criticism of 
the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union, was a signal to every 
working class party in every land 
to seriously criticize itself, to find 
its own path, to build its own 
road to Socialism. That certain- 
ly applies to the U.S.A. 

So*far, the “roads to Social- 
ism” as projected in the articles 
in the Daily Worker remind me 
of the traveler from the east who 
when in the neighborhood of the 
Mississippi River inquired the 
best road to Southern California 
and received the anwser, “When 
you get to Yuma, Arizona, you 
just cross the Colorado River 
bridge and there you are.” 
Nothing was said about how to 
get to Yuma. So it is with those 
who have projected the idea of 
a peoples front government. 
Nothing has been said about how 
to build a sufficiently significant 


/organization to merit the con- 


sideration of other. political 
parties, — 

Eugene Dennis proposes a 
new “mass party of Socialism.” 
That. sounds good to me, but 
again, just how are we going 
to build such a-party? For cer- 
tainly, such a party must~be 
built. We can’t just wish it into 
existence or create it out of thin 
air. ie ry 

One thing is certain. The path 
to Socialism in America must 
lead from where we are now. 

Can we not. ask then in good 
American language of the street, 
“Where do we go from here?” 
I don’t know all the answers, but 
if Socialism is our goal and we 


keep our eyes on that: goal and » 
~ keep moving’ in that’ ‘direction, 
‘we can't get far from the path. 


should be an 


We lost the path because we 
didn’t keep our eyes on the goal. 

Since to establish Socialism 
necessitates the winning of the 
majority of the, people to the 
support of a Socialist program, 
we can say that to move in the 
direction of Socialism means to 
win ever greater numbers to the 
cause. That sounds to me. like 
building a mass party of Social- 
ism. If we. mean to do this, I 
would suggest the following as 
immediate steps: 

1. The first thing to do, it 
seems to me, is to get together 
in one organization all the peo- 
ple willing to work for the com- 
mon cause.. This. would ‘include 
a number of thousands who 
either quit or were kicked out of 
the Communist Party because. of 


their inability to accept the-line 
or the discipline of the high— 


priests of “democratic central- 
ism” in New York, and countless 


others who though sincere Social- 


ists, never believed in a “Soviet 
America.” In fact, I can think 
of no group or individual now 
speaking in the name of Social- 
ism ~-that such an organization 
can ~— exclade, 
more interested in slandering 
the Soviet Union than in promot- 
ing Socialism in America. 

2: The establishment of a na- 
tional propaganda weekly edited 
and published somewhere in the 
industrial midwest where its edi- 


tors and writers would daily rub 


shoulders .with workers in 
overalls and farmers who bring 
the results of their labors to the 
city markets. 

3, Finally, we need a renais- 
sance of the spirit of the old 
agitators; of the great Debs and 
of the lesser lights such as George 
R. Kirkpatrick, Kate Richards 
O'Hare, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Kate Sadler, Mother Bloor and 
dozens of other less spectacular 
but most effective “soap boxers,” 
Tom Cliffors, Tom Lewis, Ed 
Lindgren, Marguerite Prevy, 
Jack Berry. Their name is legion, 
and though they, spoke with 
varying degrees of effectiveness 
and emphasized various facets of 
Socialism, they had one note in 
common, “Socialism the hope of 
the world,”"—the answer to all 
the problems that beset mankind. 

They hold and gave away mil- 
lions of pamphlets, some good, 
some mediocre, some probably 
bad. Among the best, were writ- 
ten by that paragon of pam- 
phleteers, Oscar Ameringer. 

—j. M. 
° 


Bureaucracy 


The Cause 


Editor, Daily Worker: 


I fot one do not accept the 
Marxist (?) explanation by the 
Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party in answer to 
questions raised by other Com- 
munist parties on Stalin and the 
“cult of the individual.” 

The reply didn't give clarifica- 
tion but only served to gloss 
over or hide the role and re- 
spons#bility of the, leadship of 
the CPSU in these mistakes. 

They weren't in the dark con- 
cerning Staiin’s .shortcomings. 
Lenin amply forewarned them. 
They saw fit to disregard the 
warnings. Why? Couldn't Stalin 
have made a contribution from 
a lesser position? Didn't they 
contribute to the “cult of the in- 
dividual’ by, in effect, _—€ 
Stalin retain the post of genera 
secretary? 

The reply states that the suc- 
cesses of Socialist construction 
were, attributed to Stalin. Who 
attributed them to Stalin? Who 
allowed the credit to be heaped 
on Stalin? The party controfied 
the communications media. 
Why didn’t they explain the role 
of the’ masses, the party, the 
collective? | 

The reply states there were 
certain periods, for instance dur- 
ing the war years, when the in- 
dividual acts of 


s 5 ; 
they able’ to restrict “these acts 


7 


excepting. those 


Stalin ‘were: 


—_ and why. didn’t ne seize 
the opportunity to extend “re- 
striction to eliieén ination?’ ,.. 

If they were not in agreement 
with - Stalin ‘and constituted a 
threat. to him it seems logical to 
me that they wouldn't be here 
today. After all an_ individual 
with such an ego and shortcom- 
ings gathers around him those 
who would .toady to his whims, 
Tf Stalin was so popular as they 
claim how come their criticisms 
of. Stalin were accepted unani- 
mously at the 20 Congress? ... 

I don't believe mistakes of this 
kifid and bureaucracy are in- 
herent in socialism. I do believe 
bureaucracy: is.-inherent in the 
present form of orgainzation of 
the Communist Parties. 

I feel that in er 4 the 
cult of the individual and blam- 
ing all other mistakes on this 
is peng the wagon before-the 
horse. The main. problem, or 
contradiction, ‘as Mao Tse-tung 
would say, and the breeding 
ground for the theory of the 
cult of the individual and the 
other mistakes, is bureaucracy. 

Bureaucracy is the main fun- 
damental question which has to 
be resolved in Soviet life, in our 
Communist Party and all other 
Communist parties. 

Bureaucracy.. is the Marxist 
explanation for what happened 
in the Soviet Union.” Lets put 
the spotlight on the cause and 
don’t let our. criticism be diverted 
to "the effects of this ae 

—C. D. 
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Leaders Silence 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

It’s not only my feeling, but 
many of us, that the silence of 
the top leadership of the Com- 
munist Party is a grave error to 
all. 

We feel, like many other 
writers, that only by participat- 
ing in this discussion among CP 
members and non-Party people 
can we bring out the best in 
the differences and start work- 
ing on the issues with which the 
people in our country are con- 
cerned. 

It seems to me the discussion 
in the paper repeats itself. I 
agree with the letter from’ Buf- 
falo that our paper needs a 
broader scope, reaching other 
than Communists and Socialists. 

I have sensed in many letters 
and from people I have listened 
to a certain negative attitude 
and pessimism since the 20th 
Congres. Some reports by lead- 
ing people have not helped: In 
criticizing our mistakes of the 
past they often tend to be one- 
sided, leaving out the positive 
contributions of our party in 
America. This doesn’t help the 


morale of our members one bit. . 


I would like to point out that 
this doesn’t negate my feelings 
that certain past conceptions of 
work have to be drastically 
changed. 

—Distributive ‘Worker. 


Creativity of 
Expression 


Editor, Daily ‘Worker: 
Some of the rank and file 


criticism of Communist leader-. 


ship has been a little ridiculous 
a even, in a few cases, out- 
rageous. For example, the. char- 
acterization of the defense of 
Social Security rights by Wil- 
liam Patterson as “huckstering” 
seems to me an inexcusable at- 
titude, difficult to account for or 
understand on the part of a sup- 
posed ‘leftist.’ 

But there is one aspect of 
criticism of our leadership in 


which I wish to join the chorus. - 
It is an old song and I am ecer- 


tainly far from being a. solo 


voice. In fact, the song has been | 


heard so often, it sounds a little 
hackneyed and there is a tend- 
ency not to listen. 

But fresh views and. fresh ap- 
‘proaches: are the order of the 


— 


trying to make an old, song live 
again, ‘, , 
Our leadership lives close to 


‘world occurrences and’ Marxist 


scientific thinking and their. 
lives are deeply permeated with 
the thought, action, and ap. 
proach such lives demand. The 
expression. of that thought and 
approach is therefore strongly 
determined by the traditional 
craftsmanship of scientific Jan- 
guage. And this, in the nature 
of things, is, to the greatest de- 


gree,.as it should be. But lan- ° 


guage, besides being an artifice 
of scientific expression, ‘is also a 


supreme creative art of human. 


communication. And it is in i 
area ‘that public expression of. 
our leadership fails mueh too 
often. 

The importance of unity of 
theory and practice demands; in 
addition to all else,-a more 
peetic expression of Marxist 
scientific thought. Creativity. of 


expression is certainly not ‘for-— 
eign to the development of new. 


areas of thought, or even the 


teaching or communication of 


democratic and humanist feeling, 


outlook and ‘aims. 

A fresh examination of ap- 
roach and practice will demand 
y Marxist thought, a closer ap- 

praisal of immediate and long 
term results. Many problems 
come to mind, all, I believe, 
eapable of; and worthy of the 


effort of ‘solution. But I do. not 


wish to encroach on my rights as 
a contributor to Speak Your 
Piece so I will leave to others 


possible amplification of these 


thoughts. 
SAUL GROSS 
Motion in 
The South 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
After reading several articles 
in George Morris’ column about 
the South I decided to write 


about some positive aspects. of . 


the South. 


I think we agree on the ter- 
rific struggles of the Negro peo- 
ple that are taking place in the 
South today. These have receiv- 
ed national publicity. Also, from 
the opposite point of view, the 


formation of the White Citizens — 


Councils, Eastland, etc. But I 
also believe we agree that to 
change the South we must build 
a coalition of Negro people, Ja- 
bor, small farmers and _ liberal 
whites. 

The main point 
make is that I think we have 
failed to present the positive as- 
pects in the labor movement of 
the South in its role in the fight 
for democracy. 

Although the South is largely 
unorganized the fact is that there 
are strong organizations of Jabor 
throughout the entire South and 
these are being increased. I 
know for instance that the IUE 
in the past couple of years has 
organized several large plants, 


I want to 


one in Llenville, Tenn., another 


in Colombus, Miss. 

There are three important 
cities that in the main are -al- 
ready organized—Memphis, with 
40 percent Negro. people, Bir- 
mingham with about 35 percent 
Negro population and Atlanta 
with about 30 percent. I think 
we must find out the many little 
things that are going on in these 
areas toward building Negro- 
white unity. aie 

For instance in Memphis I re- 
member the fight to end jimcrow 
toilets in CIO buildings, also the 
Negro-white unity in strike 
struggles. I remember many in- 
cidents in Mississippi of Negro- 
white unity which were nevef 
made public. 

Things ‘are in motion in the 
South today. People are doing a 
powerful lot of thinking and I 
think it would be a mistake te 


| -*see the South through the ‘eyes: , 
 sday’ arid' I believe the importance’ of the White Citizens Coune 
‘Of this problem today, warrants": * =~ °* © bi he 


: ia ’ : 


qf" t —W. De. 
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VOICE OF HIROSHIMA : 


’ THE national chairman of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation has .sent messages to President Eisenhower and 
Soviet Premier Bulganin asking for a halt to all further 
n r weapon test explosions. Appropriately the appeal 
was: made on the aniversary of the first explosion of an 
a bomb—the Hiroshima bomb which took ' 60,000 

ves. 

In our city the issue is dramatized by ~ 11-day Hir- 
oshima fast undertaken by’Ammon Hennacy of the Cath-. 
-olic Worker. 


No logical reason has ever been offered, anywhere, 
by a why present tests should not be spe im- 

tely. 

What in the world are they testing? They hiiiens that 
the H-bomb can wipe out entire cities. The generals have 
testified in Washington that:an H-bomb attack would cost 
hundreds of millions of dead—on both sides. 


.. Furthermore, the scientists have told us that increased 

tea explosions threaten to infest the atmosphere with ra- 
didaetive- poisons. Pope Pius XII has warned - that this 
threatens._to cripple generations stil] unborn.. Of Amer- 
iean_ political. figures Adlai Stevenson has taken a forth- 
7 position which calls for ending test explosions forth- 
wit 

This can be done because there is a fool-proof method 
of detecting an atomic explosion anywhere instantaneously. 
So no country could put anything over on another. — 


To our shame as Americans it is our government which 
is holding out against the pleas to end the Hell bomb tests. 
The Soviet government has officially asked our government 
for:an agreement to end the tests. 


At this very moment Japanese in Hiroshima and Nag- 
asaki are meeting with representatives from all over the 
world to plan another appeal for lifting the shadow of the 
Hell bomb from the skies. 


How long can Washington remain deaf? 


A FALSE ESTIMATE 


THE U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH Service said last wad | 
it-was giving up state allocations of Salk polio vaccine. It 
seems, according to the Service, the shortage ‘is over. Any 
doctor or health agency can get all the vaccine’ desired. 


The Health Service has left out a few vital facts. The 
supply is “plentiful,” but one-third of all children of the 
susceptible age groups have received no shots at all: More 
than one-half of those who have received shots have re- 
ceived only one. And only a tiny fraction has received the 
three considered necessary for immunity. 


Most children who received the shots got them throu gh 
school programs. With the schools shut down for the sum- 
mer, those who -did not get them can do. so now: only. 
through private physicians at $5 to $10 a shot. Children 
under school age, in most cases, likewise could get the shots 
only through private physician's at the same price. Until 
recently private physicians were in short .supply. 


Workingclass families with two or more children have 
thus been faced. with the need to pay $40 and more to 
vaccinate their children with at least the two shots required. 

The result-can be seen in Chicago. As of yesterday, 
there were 516 cases so far this year, most of them in a 
single low-income area. Of these, only 57 had received any 
vaccine at all. Half the victims are in the six-months to five- 
year age group. They did not go to school, and hence re- 
ceived no shots. 

Had all the children been vavelaitisih before the polio 
season got under way, there would have been no 516 Chi- 
cago cases, and no 11 deaths. The plentiful supply of vac- 
cine, of which the Public Health S€rvice boasts, need to be 
measured against this vast area of need. 

There was plenty of time, and adequate knowledge 
of the needs, to guarantee that all school children, at least, 
would have received the vaccine before the outbreak of the 
polio season this year. Last fall medical men warned of the. 
danger of shortage. 

But the private enterprise fetish of the Eisenhower 

Administration limited the manufacture of the vaccine to 
six private drug companies. 
The Administration likewise decreed that as far as 
possible, the vaccine should be administered through. priv- 
ate doctors at whatever ‘cost the traffic would bear. Hence 
there was no adequate assurance that all children would 
receive it. 

And so we have the Chicago outbreak, and the cur- 
rent frantic efforts. of health authorities. in that city to 
prevent further spread of the scourge by a “crash” pro- 
gram of innoculation. 

_ As.in Canada and several countries of Western Eu- 
rope, it is time we recognized this as a public health prob- 
Jem, and saw. to it’ that all ssasecihinale sigan aie catire: 
» three. shots free. | 
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id S. aid We Needed 


More of This Boondoggling’ 


Minar GARDNER 

“ous Houses, the nation’s 
first public housing venture, at 
Avenue A and Third Street, will 
be almost dwarfed by the | pro- 
posed 17 or 18-story buildings 
planned by the City os 
Authority to rise just north an 
south of First Houses. But ten- 
ants there are conscious of the 
prestige still clinging to the pilot 
project. 

“Often the project people 
(Housing Authority) bring im- 
fed people here, and I've 

many of them stand right 
where youre standing,” said 
Mrs. Gussie Neider, 126 °Third 
St., who's lived in 3-D for 16 
years. 

As for the new project build- 
ings which svennadl 
First Houses, Mrs. Neider will 
welcome them. She thought pub- 
lic housing a fine thing and 
that “there should be. more of 
Z 

Before the Neiders and _ their 
two children moved in they re- 
sided in the Red Hook. project 
in Brooklyn, but before. that “we 
lived on 6th between C and D, 
on the 6th floor, a walkup—and 
that was just after 1 had an op- 
eration.” There was no window 
in the kitchen, either en Sixth St. 


FLOORS THAT. LAST 


Mrs. Neider pointed to the 
hardwood floors of oak. “They 
have not been scraped since the 

lace was up but you wouldn't 
Know it, would you?” she said. 
“I get down on my knees with 
wax remover, then wax them on 
my knees. In all 16 vears I never 
saw a roach, never had the ex- 
terminator. 

While for the Neiders public 
housing meant a better place to 
live, for the Witowicz family, 
among the original tenants when 
First Houses opened, it meanit 
cheaper rent. Mrs. Anastasia Wi- 
towicz, 68 years old and widow- 
ed, still resides in the same 
apartment from which her son, 
now the futher of mine, was. 
married. ; 

First Houses was built during 
the depression. At the opening 
ceremonies Mayor LaGuardia 
waved at the modernized build- 
ings surrounded by old- law tene-_ 
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PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 6 (FP 
—The back-to-work poll shes i 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp.'s 
strikebound Souta Philadelphia 
plant has been revealed as a not- 
so-slick con man who had pleaded 
guilty to illegally collecting funds. 

Carl E. Mau, whose poll collos- 


ly will elbow. . 
| the. modest feur and five-story 


sally flopped when only 34 out of|* 
6,000 - striking workers “voted” to 
return to work, had Westinghouse’s | 
blessings in the form of an employe 
list handed to him to conduct the 
survey. 


Mau, publisher of a weekly at: 


nearby Media, stuck his nose into 
the Westinghouse strike, where 
Local 107 of the United Electrical, 


Radio and Machine Workers (in-| in order to help him run his back- 


dependent) have been out 10 


months. 


Probably wishing that he had 


never butted into the strike, the 
publicity he received as a result 
of his poll-taking called attention 
to his activities.in 1942, when 
he was arrested in Philadelphia for 
illegally collecting funds for an 
alleged patriotic purpose. _Wear- 
ing the uniform of the British- 
American ambulance corps, Mau 
was picked up by Philadelpbia 
cops at a local hotel. The police 
confiscated an ambulance he was 
using-as a come-on and over —_— 
in: cash and. checks. 
DIVERTTD FUNDS ! 
Mau had once been hired ‘to 
—_ funds for the pri group, 
t had subsequent! y continued on 
his: own; diverti iiserite eollect- 
sea to his owsl ket... iP 


' 2% s 3 > 


52s 


ments and. declared, “This is 
boondogglin ng exhibit A and we | 
are prou it.” He added that 
it was just a sample of what 
would be done in the country. 
“I am glad to tell you, “You ain’ t 
seen nothing yet in housing. 

Sen. Robert F: Wagner spoke 
of the housing bill he had intro- 
duced. and was just as hopeful. 

Governor Herbert Lehman said 
a “new sensitiveness to human 
needs” had brought the prob- 
lems of low-income workers 
“closer to our doors.” 

And Eleanor Roosevelt said, 
“This is the first time that ren- 
tals have been within the reach 
of the people who formerly 
lived in this area.” 

REDUCED RENT 

For Mrs: Witowicz, the new 
concern for the people’s- needs 
in 1935 meant just this: her 
family had had to pay $40 a 
month for five cold rooms on 
Seventh St., at Second Ave., 
across from St. Stanislas church 
where she has been a communi- 
cant for 40 years; now they 
moved into three modern rooms 
at much less. 


To pay the $40 rent, Mrs. 
Witowicz worked as a cleaning 
woman, her husband, John, as a 
porter, days and a daughter as 
a secretary in an office, all in a 
building further downtown at 


’ 83 Maiden Lane. 


The husband worked 27 years 
in the same building, but “he 
never told me what he makes— 
the Housing Authority ‘would 


change the rent, when he made 


more or Jess,” she said. She her- 
self coftinued to clean office, 
from 1 a.m. to 8 a.m., three 
floors, for. $26 a week. 

“I work like horse,” said the 
big woman with the neat curled 
white hair, sitting in-her kitchen, 
more like an advertisement in its 
gleaming surfaces than a place 
of work. Overhead the cuckoo: 
clock brought from Germany in- 
terrupted her monologue of grief 
and troubles, and at one point 
her face softened as she said 
how her youngest grandchild— 
she had nine by her son, four by 
her daughter—never tires of hear- 
ing the cuckoo on visits. 

HARD WORK 


On Seventh Ave., she had 


_ most life itself to Mrs. 


three miscarriages, and in First 
Houses, seven. “Hard . work,” 
she said. “But no matter I 
come home so tired I. can’t move 
myself, I scrub and clean—al-” 
es keep it like it you see it. 
a project lady comes, she 

mi self like mirror in my home. 
wherever she looks.” | 

But three years ago her hus- 
band died, “and undertaker, 

riest, cemetery — it cost me 

’ At least he was on social 
security. She now gets half. She 
was not eligible all the years she 
worked, “Sometimes not one 
crumb of bread in this house, 
but I pay my rent,” she said. 
She gets $56.40 pension, pays 
$19.10 rent; in addition, First 
Houses being an 
among low-cost housin 
about $5 for gas and light. 
in darkened rooms at night,” 
said. 

The housing which once was 
a way to save rent now is al- 
Wito- 
wicz in New York City’s housing 
shortage. She fears even asking 
if she might get subsidiary wel- 
fare for fear they will “take my 
pension or my apartment.” Be- 
cause of her 21 years there she is 
allowed to keep her three-room 
flat, from which her son was 
married after his return from 
the Navy. Large photos of him — 
and his bride and: her daughter 
and husband in wedding garb 
adorn the living room walls. 

“Where. would I go?” Mrs. 
Witowicz asked fearfully. 

90 PROJECTS : 

The high hopes of city and 
state officials-for abolishing the 
slums, have not been fulfilled. 
At a housing hearing last Oct. 5 
here, conducted by a House 
Banking and Currency subcom- 
mittee, Morris lushewitz, secre- . 
tary-treasurer of the New York 
City ClO, paid tribute~to the 
New York City Housing Au- 
thority for building and operat- 
ing more than 90 projects in its 
20. years. The 90 housed almost 
111,000 families. 

But, he said, the Mayors Com- 
mittee on Better Housing esti- 
mated that a minimum of 439,- 
000 new housing units was 
needed now in the eity, and 


(Continued | on Page 7) 


exception 
in Apes. 
I sit 


she: 


Pleading guilty, he received a 
suspended years sentence and was 
placed on probation for the same 
time. 

Long a busybody in his Media, 
Pa., community, Mau eager- 
beavered around until he was 
named “Man of the year. and 
‘Lion of the year.” Now the 
somewhat miffed Junior Chamber 
of Commerce is studying ways and 
means of stripping the te ¢ Ac 
of these rewards. 

In -another development, a 
group of prominent Media lawyers 
issued a statement condemning 
‘Westinghouse for handing a list 
of their striking employes to Mau 


to-work “poll.” 

They commended Orville R. 
Shoaf, owner of the Media News 
Agency, for bringing to public at- 
tention Mau's unsavory _ back- 
—— “in view of his recent ef-| 
orts to represent himself as a bene- 
factor of the community.” 
PROLONGED STRIKE 

The lawyers’ statement added: 
“In fact, his abortive efforts to 
meddle in the Westinghouse nego- 
tiations merely prolonged this in- 
dustrial strife. We certainly think 
it was a courageous and pwublic- 
spirited act, consonant with the| 
welfare and good. name of our com- 
munity, for Mr. Shoaf to urge the 
withdrawing of the ‘outstanding | 
man. of . the Rony award and as 


‘Lion of. we 


“The past ee Sa of Mau 


~ Foy mo sath ofthe ination be 


rst * * ' 4 


The Poll That Talked Back 


considered as some youthful in- 


discretion ‘and certainly the pat- 


tern of personal promotion for 
which he pleaded guilty is a pat- 
tern Medians have witnessed for 
some years now, in the sense that 
Mr. Mau vis usually a one-man 
committee responsible only to him- 
self for his various :promotions. 


“It should be pointed out,” the 
lawyers wrote, “that the offense 
to which Mau pleaded guilty in 
the past was a particularly heinous 
one, since it consisted of eaplohing 
the patriotic fervor during Worl 
War II for his base, personal ends, 

“We are puzzled, if not shocked, | 
that the Westinghouse Corp. 
should have given the 6,000 names 
of its employes to an unscrupulous 
‘promoter.such as Mau for what- 
ever purpose he might want to use 
them, without thoroughly check- 
ing into. his character and back- 
ground,” 

The UERMW strike continues 
solid, with strong support from or-. 
ganized labor. 
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ss AS NSEE TT FROM HERE PL. Fr - wy - 
apa _|Golden Trumpets of Yap Yap . 


_ 
(Mike 


- 
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in, the brilliant work- 
-By Jests Colén 


Here i am, blankly looking at a of paper, pencil in 
hand back from my vacation, thinking about what I write 


> 


about this week. I am still with ‘that after-vacation feeling. You | 


i one that calls for a vacation right after the one you've 
just : : 
I can still see the drops of morning dew resting on the velvety 
green leaves, lke great big diamonds on a surface of emeralds as 
I stepped out to take a long deep breath of non- 
slum air. : 
I could yet remember the charming young 
irl so very conscious of her emerging woman- 
dressed in the very latest swim-suit crea- 
tion from Gimbel’s basement going down the lake 
to “mermaid” it with the less tic pikes, per- 
ches and flounders. | 
I can still-see the serious looking young man 
with heavy rimmed glasses and a book er his 
arm—a book that he never seemed to have time 
to open up and read. 
: a I can still hear the young boys and girls gather- 
ed around me at the 


Children’s hour, actually jaughing their heads 
off at my simple card tricks and my jokes of the I vintage. 
But you must realize, my 


= dear readers that with my 
mind on the green open. valleys the mountains and the lakes, 


‘unable to get hold of a Daily Worker and hardly any New York 
papers ana without the day to day contact of the millions of 
seonle of this Lustling, crowded, whirlmg New York, my mind 
foes to be more or less blank at least’for this first week. 


SPEAKING ABOUT PAPERS, there are none like our New 
York papers. I mean the best of our New York papers with our 
‘Daily Werker heading them all. Ore day we went to the town 
nearest to the place my wife and I were staying. fust for curiosity 
I bought a copy of the town’s paper. Most everything in it was 
town news of who was born, who got married and who died. What 
attracted my atteation immediately was a four column cut on the 
first page oi this little paper. It represented the mayor with a 
great big pair of scissors in his hands cutting a ribbon that was 
to imapgurate traffic over the main passageway of a small new 
bridge. Tne mayor was surrounded by other town authorities, 


was all chest forward, with a pompous poise just as the- town 


of cancer on 
age of 44. i to 
Yap Yap is one 0 pieces.) 


The famous explorer, Dr. Emery 
Hornsnagle, in “his recent book, 
Strange Customs of the People of 
Yap Yap, makes some interesting 
observations on the practice of free 
speech among the inhabitants of 
that little known island. 

While being entertained in the 
palace of Iggy Bumbum, the Slo- 
bob of Yap Yap (Hight Chie), Dr. 


free expression of public sentiment 
was allowed by the law. 7 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the Slo- 
bob. “The people of our island 
have absolute freedom of ; 
and the government is ucted 
in exact conformity to public opin- 
ion. 

“Just how does that work?” ask- 
ed Dr. ecameoge. “By what 
;method are you able to tell what 
public opimion thinks about the 
various matters that come up?” 

“That is very simple,” j 
the Slobob. “Whenever any poli 
has to be decided, we assemble 


courtyard of the palace. The High 
Priest then reads from a scroll to 
inform them of the business at 
hand. When that is finished I de- 
termine the will of my people by 
listening to the Golden Trumpets. 
“And what are the Golden 
Trumpets?” asked Hornnagle. 
“Golden Trumpets,” said the 
Slobob, “are the only means by 
which public opinion may be ex- 
pressed. I raise my right hand 


A 15, 1947 at the 
“Golden. ‘Trumpets of 


Hornsnagle asked the ruler whether} 


entire population in the large 


MIKE QUIN (1903-1947) 
urally the majority and the issue is 
decided .in their favor.” 


“That,” said Dr. Hornsnagle, “is ple 


to my mind the most complete de- 
mocracy I have ever heard of. I 


the} would like very much to witness 


one of these expressions of public 
opinion and take some photo- 


graphs. . 


On the next afternoon, Dr. 
Hornsnagle had the opportunity 
he desired. The people of the 
whole island were assembled in the 
palace court yard to decide an im- 
portant issue. They numbered 
about three thousand and were 
all quite naked except for loin 
cloths. However, just before the 


this 


“Who are they?” asked Horns- 


jnagie. 

“They,” replied the Slobob, “are 
_ | the four richest men on the island.” 
| Immediately after the arrival of 


the. wealthy class, the High Priest 
read off his scroll. Thea the Slo- 
bob stepped forward, and raised 

“All those in favor, blow,” . he 
shouted 


“The four wealthy citizens all 
lifted golden trumpets and blew 


-{lustily. 


The Slobob now lifted his left 
hand. “All those opposed, blow,” 
on — Not a een came 

m ‘giant assemblage.- “It is 
so decided.” amounced the Slo- 
bob, and the affair was over. 

Later on, Dr. Hornsnagle asked 


|the Slobob’.why the four wealthy 


citizens were the only ones who 
blew trumpets. ~~. 

“They are the only ones who 
‘can afford to own Golden Trum- 


/pets,” explained the Slobob. “The 
rest are only poor working peo- 


| “That doesn’t seem very much 
like free speech to me,” remarked 
Hornnagle. “All it amounts to is 4 
group of rich men blowing their 
iown horns. In America we have 
“Is that so?” exclaimed the Slo- 
bob. “And how do you do it in 
| America?” : 

“In America,” said Hornsnagle, 
“instead of having Golden Trum- 
pets, we have newspapers, maga- 
‘zines and radio broadcasting sta- 
tions.” . 

“That is very interesting,” said 
the Slobob. “But who owns these 


above my head and call out: ‘All 
those in favor, blow. Instantly, 
all these in favor of the proposed 
action blow upon golden trum- 
pets. Then I raise my left hand 
and call out: ‘All those -opposed, 
blow.” This time the opposition, 
blows golden trumpets. The side 
making the loudest noise is nat- 
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TV 
Film Festival—Lady Vanishes (Hit- 
cheock) (7) 3 to 5 
Movie Museum (9) 6 ree 
Early Show—Music in My Heart} -9y 
with Rita Hayworth and Tony} : 
Martin (2) 6:15 to 7:10 
Baseball: Dodgers-Pirates (9) 7:55 
Baseball: Giants-Phillies (11) 7:55 
Phil Silvers Show (2) 8. Rest Cure— 


newspapers, magazines and broad- 
casting stations?” 


“The rich men,” replied Horns- 


photographer teki him to stand and look. And he looked as if he 
had built that bridge, alone and unassisted with his two bare hands. 

, Which ‘set me to thinking about the thousands of bridges, 
highways and buildings in which other hot air artists like this 
small town mayer have cut many other ribbons, giving the im- 
trnat they themselves were the ones who builf it all. 

About. the draftmen,’ mechanics, carpenters, engineers, masons 
and plain laborers who did the ditch digging and the actual 


buildimg, nct one word. 
ue 


ceremony was about to begin, four 
richly clothed gentlemen were car- 
ried in on bejeweled litters. Glit- 
tering with priceless gems and 
weeking with perfume, they were 
deposited at the very front of the 
crowd, where they squatted on 
silken pillo 


nagle. 

“Then it is the same as Yap 
Yap,” said the Slobob. “It is the 
rich men blowing their own horns 
that make all the noise.” 


125th St. 

Intermezzo - (revival) with Ingrid 
Bergman, Leslie Howard, Filth 
Ave. : 

Madame Butterfly (opera) and Pi- 
casso, Apollo 42nd St. 

Phantom Horse. (Japanese) Trans- 
lux Normandie 

DRAMA 

|M Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 

ovs Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 

a Penny Opera, Theatre de 

Diary Pot Anne Frank, Cort Theater 

'No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 

Henrik Ibsen's Ghosts, Modern 
Theatre, 15 Second Ave. 
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I ALWAYS GET a restrained laugh, when I see one of these 
official guys, towel in hand, m the act of “Laying the first stone” 
for a project or any other building, so cautious that their well 
ironed striped pants will not get dirty with'a bit of cement. How 
.I1 would leve to see the day when the best concrete worker, car- 
penter or plumber among those who actually worked on the job, 
is given the honor of cutting the ribbon on the door of a newly 
built factcry, school, hospital, bridge or highway, presenting in 
the ceremony at least half a dozen workers like himself who did 
outstanding, work in constructing the building. And that day shall 


come! 


a - . 


BUT HLEKE AM I, still thinking about what I should write 
in my cohima tuday! 

Oh, I know that we have plenty of important things to write 
about. The cult, the transition, the new approach, the errors of 
right and of left. All these things are important. But you just can- 
not plunge mio them just like that right after you've just come 


back from a vacation. ) 

To teii you the trath, I would like to see our ple all over 
America writing more about the mayors of the big and small 
towns, about the politicians that surround them, about the plain 
ordinary, non class conscious butchers, bakers and candlestick 
makers, and make an effort to discover what makes them tick. 


I have a sneaking suspicion that they’ve got the answers to 
many of the preblems that we are trying to solve. 


oo 


Rita Hayworth, star of ‘Music 
In My Heart’ on the Early Show 
my t on Channel 2, 6:15 to 
:10. 


Bob and Ray WOR 5 and 7:20 
Stan Lomax sports WOR 6:45 Se 
Edward Morgan AFL-CIO News; p29 
WABC 7 . ae 
Dr. Frank Baxter—on _literature| fe; 
Sherlock Holmes—Gielgud, Rich-! © oe 
ardson WABC 7:30 ss  . 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Giants-Phillies WMCA 7:55 
Dodgers-Pirates WMGM 7:55 |): = 
X Minus One—Science Ej¢tion — 
WRCA 8 a 
Biography in 
Frank Liyod 
8:35 , 
Gilbert Highet—People, Places and 
Books WQXR 9:05. Scorn not 
the sonnet — 
John Vandercook WABC 10 news) 


MUSIC 


repeat 

University (13) 8. Civil Liberties 
through the centuries discussed 
by Prof. Rita Nealon and Dr. 
Thomas Robinson 

Sneak Preview—Carolyn with Ce- 
leste Holm (4) 9 

Summer, Originals—The Green Par- 
rot (7) 9 

Play: Ward Three: Four PM to 
Midnight (4) 9:30-10:30 

$64,000 Question (2) 10 

Do You Trust Your Wife—Quiz (2) 

- 10:30 

Big Town (4) 10:30 

Million Dollar Movie—Eddie Can- 
tor in Show Business (9) 11 

‘Late Show—Court Martial (British) 

(2) 11:15 to 1 
RADIO 

Yankees - Boston (11) 


. 
OO 
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David Platt’s column will be resumed tomorrow. a: 


Basie, Brubeck, 
Others, to be At 
Jazz Festival 


A —- number of stars have 

contracted to appear at the Jazz 
The Commerce Dept. reported per-|Festival to be held at Randall 
sonal income of Americans rose to;Island Aug. 24 and 25. Among 


$324 billion in June, an increase of them are Count Basie, Dave Bru- 
almost $1.5 billion over May. beck, Billie Holiday, Lester 


: _ }Young, the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
Most of the increase was in'Gene Krupa, the Jazz Messengers, 
wages and salaries, while dividends! 


4 


You Mus? Be 
Better Off 


THAN IN MAY 
' Washington, Aug. 6, (FP).— 


Sounds—Architect 
Wright WRCA 


Baseeball: 
1:55 


‘War and Peace’ 
Opens at Capitol 


Gerry Mulligan, Erroll Garner, 
and interest payments accounted|@®d Anita O'Day. In the addition 


to the concerts there will be “twi- 
light jazz” each evening from 7 
to 8:30 and an art show (painting, 
sculpture and photography) re- 
lated to jazz. 


for about $250 million of the in- 
crease. 

The June payroll rise took place 
in manufacturing industries, where 
employment rose, according to the 
Commerce Dept. Reductions in 
employment: and work jobs in 
manufacturing were offset by in- 
creased pay. . | 

For the first half-of the year, 
personal income was at the annual 
rate of $320 billion, $21 billion! 
above last year’s level. 


Gerson Le:is 

Yorum on Parity 

System Tonight 
Simon W. Gerson and Doxey 


_ A. Wilkerson will lead a forum 
on “American Marxists and the 


Manufacturers’ sales in June 
totaled $27.8 billion, with new or- 
ders amounting to $28.9 billion. 


Two-Party System” at the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science, 
Sixth Ave. at 16 St. this eve- 
ning at 7:30 p.m. 


Fheater, Aug. 21 


“War and Peace,” one of the 
most ambitious films made in Eu- 


‘rope, will have its world premiere 


at the Capitol Theatre on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 21. Starring in the 
huge cast are Audrey Hepbum, 
Henry Fonda and Mel Ferrer. 
Prominent. supporting players in- 
clude Vittorio Gassman, Herbert 
Lom, Oscar Homolka, Anito Ekk- 
berg, Helmut Dantine. King 


| Vidor directed the film which was 


produced in Vistavision and Tech- 
nicolor jointly by Dino DeLauren- 
tiis of Italy Paramount, It is 
Ihased on the novel ‘War and 


Peace’ by Leo Tolstoy. 


| 


Evenings by the River Concert, 
East River Park Amphitheatre, 
East River Drive, ‘south of 
Grand St. 8:30 Lena Symphony 
Orchestra Plays Haydn Sym- 
phony. No. 104 and®* Classical 
Symphony by Prokofieff. Eileen 
Flissler, pianist plays Gershwin 
Rhapsody in Blue - 

MOVIES 


Mob 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 

| Rififi, Fine Arts 

Bill of Divorcement—Art 

King and f, R 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet’ ‘‘ | 
| Catered. Affair, Loew's 83rd St., & 


Dick, Sutton and‘ Criterion 


Million Dollar Movie revives 
“Show Business’ with Eddie Can- 

| tor tonight at 11 on Channel 9. 
Also Wed. and Thurs. at 7:30 
and 10 p.m. Friday at 11 p.m. 
and Saturday at 5. 7:30 and 10 


Says Hollywood Film 
‘D-Day Misses Bus 


HOLLYWOOD. 
Editor, Feature Section: 

There is much talk in movie 
circles, according to the Holly- 
wood chit-chat column of dhacely 
decreasing the quantity of films 
for purely movie (not TV) show- 
ings and at the same time increas- 
ing the already fabulous budgets 
for spectacle movies, such as War 
and Peace, The King and I, Moby 
Dick. Such spectaculars make 
wonderful shows and _ certainly 
money spent to make them even 
bigger and more spectacular is 
preferable to using it to explode 
another bomb in the Pacific. 

But it seems to me there is 
still a great movie theatre audi- 
ence in the U.S., and certainly the 
rest of the world, for week to 
week shown films which have 


| 


pemeey big olb 
crack Nazis wide open is men- 
tioned once or twice in an offhand 


Forties, which you have been cit- 
ing, certainly offer Hollywood 
plenty of evidence from its own! 
experience along these lines. 

A film that is being shown 


Te Sage just now, “D-Day,! nt 
the Si of June” seems to me © SEX or 0 
an example a potential popular lives of three people—and by in- 
appeal that Hollywood just touches |ference, some others. 
around the outer edges, and of| Now this is certainly a valid 
how it then proceeds to put its idea for a film and is not out of; 
main .emphasis on. the worn-out) place as a central theme of this 
formulas of-“tried and true” as-'one, but that it should occupy so 
sembly line filier. | jcompletely its footage and exposi- 
“D-Day has a cast of Robert! tion, when there is such a wealth 
Taylor, Dana Wynter, Richard;of thought, idea and incident in- 
Todd, competent direction and/herent in the title, theme, seems 
high technical production, andjto be another example of Holly- 
most of all a live subject which! wood ‘missing the bus.’—S.C. 


race, kei of ti I “er "1 
(Cilatinnsd fee Pose 1) 


SEN. HOLLAND | 
government and political parties: Pn. pF Be Bae ning Ang 
should declare for the implementa-! nestota. urged thet the 1952 plank 
tion of the Supreme Court decision 4. repeated 
in plain language.” H : s - 
Wilkins said “anything less will! Holland takes a cynical view. 
bring disappointment” althongh he! He says: se res | 
was not ready to concede “whole-' _ “We don't like the provisions of 
sale disaffection” @would result. | the 1952 platform. We won't all 
_ Wilkins, who is slated to appear | ote for them. But they are plati- 
next Friday before the platform | tides and not too specific and 
committee said the Democratic civil S#0ald avoid a convention ficor 
rights plank will have “some in- | Seht. 
fluence” on Negro voters in the| Humphrey suggested: 
November election. “All regional divisions of our 
1952 PLANK | |Party must remain united this 
The 1952 plank began with these time. There always has been plenty 
words: ‘of room in the Democratic Party 
“The Democratic Party is com-| for differences of opinion. But we 
mitted to support and advance the cannot afford an emotional clash 
individual rights and liberties of between the North and the South 
all Americans. . when there are many important 
“Our cow is founded on the issues in this campaign. | 
proposition that all men are cre-| “There must be no _retreat from 
ated equal. This means that all the positions the party took four 
citizens are equal before the law years ago on civil rights.” 
and should enjoy equal political FOREIGN POLICY 
rights. They have equal Ae Gon - 308 a 
ins ‘dex ‘elugation, for| one —_ orm 
+ ae aes | and for de-| SOUP $at down for the first session 
pe sot Bivins 1 ream | of its week-long hearings, McCor- 
“We will ee to mack dictated to newsmen a state- 
BD hese: Paces we amncfinan ' |ment charging the administration 
with having encouraged “fraterni- 
zation” with the Kremlin and with 
To : [failing to provide needed leader- 
Sonia, Charlie and Mark : 
OUR DEEPEST SYMPATHY 


on the loss HH. 
of your beloved : 


} 


hand brakes, pump * 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand a. a 
Peurth Ave. 


——~ J, 
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OUR CITY STATION 


WNYC Radio 


5:58 WNYC Sign-On 

6:00 Overture — La Princesse 
Jaune — Saint-Saens 

6:55 News 

7:00 Sunrise Symphony — Cor- 
nish Rhapsody — Bath; Oliver’ 
Twist-Bax 

7:45 U.S. Weather Report 
The Battery 

7:50 News 

8:00 Around New York 
Music, Interviews and New 
York doings with Chet Gould 
8:40 City Food Guide — Market 
reports with -Frances Foley 
Gannon | 


from. 


{MUSIC 


In 


By WHEELER PATTERSON 


Hollywood. 
Seldom does a singer become the 
dominant musical figure in a week 
of concerts as did Negro soprano 
Leontyne Price last week in Holly- 
wood Bowl. As soloist. with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
questra under the direction of 
guest conductor Igor Markevitch,' 
ae sig SHB valent Sate. neee 
ty and with such complete artistry 
as to demand consideration as one 
of the top artists of our time. 
There is a luscious, heart warm- 
ing, richness to her voice in ever 
register. She has a technique whic 
makes her long sustained tones 
float effortlessly to the far reaches 
of Hollywood Bowl. Her voice is 


‘capable of the most tender lyric- 


ism, at the same time she can pro- 
duce the mdst powerfull operatic: 


‘ 


Price Triumphs 
Hollywood Bow! Concert 


drama with extraordinary control. 

Miss Price began her program 
with a taxing aria from Handel's 
“Julius Caesar” which was deliver- 
ed in true classic style with a rich 
and even legato which made each 
phrase a complete musical picture. 
The florid middle section showed 
a technical control ever scale pas- 
sages with no loss of any tonal in- 
tensity or interpretation. Her Mo- 
zart area from the “Magic Flute” 
followed on the same high lev] 
of artistry. It was pure, tender, 
warm, with her upper tones par- 
ticularly having an unsual richness. 

Miss rice showed she can con- 
trol a Verdi area as well. The well 
known “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” from 
“La Forza Del Destino” was sung 
with an emotional impact which 
excited the audience to continued 


— 


shouts of bravo. 


8:50 Listen to Nutrition — Food: 
hints with Iva Bennett, Depart-. 
ment of Health | 

8:55 News oe : 

9:00 Masterwork Hour — Cham- 
ber Music Program — Suite for 

“Violin, Piano and Smal] Orches- 
tra — ‘Harrison; Concerto in E 
Flat Major for Cembalo and 
Strings — J. C. Bach : 

10:30 You and Your Health-— 
“Taking Children to the Dentist” 
— Dr, Lester B. Mightly 

10:45 News Summary ) 

11:00 Music from the Theatre — 
Blossom Time 

11:55 News 

12:00 Battery Park Summer Con- 
cert 

1:30 Speaking Volumes 

1:45 U.S. Weather Report from 
The Battery 

1:50 Missing - Persons 
Capt. John J. Cronin 

1:55 News 

2:00 Let's Speak English —Les- 
son 22 for foreign language! 
speaking listeners ! 

2:15 Let's Speak English — 
Lesson 17 (repeat program) 

2:30 For The Ladies — News, 
Music, Interviews with Peter 
Gravina — fig 

2:55 News 

3:00 For The Ladies (Con't.) 

3:45 Closing Prices From New 
York Stock Exchange 

3:35 News 

4:00: Critics Choice with Walter 
Stegman 

4:55 News 2 

9:00 Adventures In Music — 
Chilean Composers Series 

9:30 Guest Star 

5:45 Reserve News — Direct. 
from Armed Services Public 
Information News 

5:30 News 

6:00 U.N. Story 

6:15 Family Affair — 
Nations Documentary 

6:30 French Press Review 

6:45 U. S. Weather Report — 


from The Battery 

6:50 U. N. News direct from 
U. N. Headquarters 

6:55 News 

7:00 - Masterwork Hour — C - 
ber Music Program — Suite for 
Violin, Piano and Small Orches- 
tra — Harrison; Concerto in E 
Flat Major for Cembalo and 
Strings — J. C. Bach | 

8:30 Evenings -By -The -River 
Concert — from East River Bank 

10:00 Couchiching Conference 
from Canada — “The Middle 
East: Our Next Commitment?” 
— Chrmn: Sir Hamilton A. R. 
Cibb, Visiting Prof., Harvard 
University. | 


a 


Alarm, 


United 


43,000. : : 
starts under the ‘49 act 


cially Title I housing have “com- 
pounded our city’s housing prob- 
lem.” He pointed to the demoli- 
tion of huge areas for as much 
as three years without any con- 


| 


(Centinued from Page 3) 


into session at.11:30 a.m. yester- 


from Brooklyn, with Paul Hall, 
secretary-treasurer of the Atlantic 
Coast: District of she Seafarers In- 
ternational Union. 
Under the Anastasia-Hall pro- 
os the Intemational Brother- 
of Longshoremen, supported 
by Hall, would withdraw its peti- 


struction Or ing, and that 


tion for a third NLRB bargaining 


“a majority” of those thousands 
displaced found themselves “un- 
qualified” for public housing. 

In the 21 years since First 
Houses were built HA has de- 
voted only a pitifully small num- 
ber of units to N and 
Puerto Ricans, and come 
under fierce fire for its reloca- 
tion practices. 

Originally the 122 families in 
First Houses included no Ne- 
groes or Puerto Ricans. By last 
June, six Negro and 1] Puerto 
Rican families were in the proj- 
ect. 

GET ALONG | 

“We all get along,” said 17- 
year-old Lillie Crosby, who 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


: 


lentered the meeti 


works part-time at a hospital 


and with her mother, Mrs. Lillie 
Crosby, pays $27.2 month for | 
three rooms. She said she liked | 
the trees, and- that,it was “al- 
ways quiet and peaceful-” There 
were “always project policemen 
a@tound,” she said. Several would 
been lolling on benches under | 
the trees in the next courtyard | 
below. 

Too quiet, it is, for Alice Gos- 
haw, 13, sitting on.a rail on the 
stoop at the next entrance at 
130 E. Third St., talking through 
the window with the eldest son 
of six Dunbar children, a Negro 
family now occupying the equiv- . 
alent of two apartments, for- 
merly a “marriage chapel” on 
the ground floor. 

The 10-year-old Dubar boy 
was watching after younger ones, 
including ns delighttul an 
2 years old who was ing 
outside and discussing the Set 
ily’s exciting event with white 
children. “His mother is in the 

ital with a new baby,” Ali 
explained importantly. “We 
him take care of the 


ones. : 
Why didn’t she like the proj- 
ect? , I hate it, I want to 
back. I miss Rivington — 
it’s all for 


help 


Ny 
rocks £45 


5 


g 
i 


| 


i 
3 


lowed by the 1LA, but not pinning 
the IBL down to any definite 
course of action on the piers. 

The Anastasia-Hall propesa! was 
referred to Louis Waldman, who 
was called to the meeting as spe- 
cial ILA counsel. When Waldman 

ig shortly be- 
fore 1 p.m., he said: “I am not 
familiar with all the background. 
He would not discuss the matter 
further. 

The meeting was a stormy one. 

In the corridors outside the meet- 
ing room, the voice of Anastasia 
could be heard shouting at other 
board members. 
Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, emerged from the room. 
He told. reporters: “We are hold- 
ing our own.” This was interpreted 
as indicating Bradley and his fol- 
lowers in the board were opposed 
to the Anastasia plan. 


| 


SUEZ 


(Continued- from Page 1) 
London conference on the Suez 
canal. 

So far, seven nations officially 
have accented the invitation to the 
London conference. They are Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal, 
Turkey, the U. S. and France. 

Eight others: have said or indi- 
cated they will attend. They are 
Spain, Ceylon, Denmark, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Sweden 


-lcountry, is the 24tli on the list for 


the meeting. 


CANAL TRAFFIC 

CAIRO, Aug. 5. — Cairo radio 
said tonight ‘that 455 ships have 
passed through Suez Canal since 


travelled the canal in 


§ 
5 


“~~ 


- 


4H 


days—54 of them British and 13 
eek | 


‘ 


the Dodgers last December, realizes 
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“Robinson in a Cass By Himself,’ 


Brooks Will Win, Meyer Says 


Ex-Dodger Russ- Meyer today 
called Jackie Robinson “one of the 
best money players in baseball” 
and cited him as the key reason 
why Brooklyn will win the pen- 
nant again this year. | 


Mever, peddled. to the Cubs by 


Robinson at 37 has lowed up but 
despite that. he still rates him the 
sparkplug of the Broooklyn ball 
club. 

“As old as he is, he’s still one of 
the best money players in base- 
ball,” Meyer said. 

“That's not from hearsay, either. 
I played on the same: ball club 
with him for three years and I 
know what he can do. Robinson 
can be as good as the occasion de- 
mands. And when all the marbles 
are at stake, he’s at his absolute 


best.” 


nated:at third base with Robinson 
this season, but he addedd, “I 


just cig ms to think Robinson is in 
a class by himself.” 


“Robinson makes that Brooklyn 
ball club and don’t let anyone tell 


right-hander, changing from_ his 
sport jacket and dark slacks. 


the Braves are now in first place. 


tunity in Brooklyn last week but 


that. They just got beat in some 
close ball games. 

“But that’s exactly what I mean 
about Brooklyn winning the close 
ones. The Dodgers go ph in and 


Meyer made it plain his com- 
ments were not intended -as a slap: 


at Ransom Jackson, who has alter-' game or that big series-comes up,’ to win for em.” 


out for awhile but when that big 


you otherwise,” said the Chicago 


“They had a wonderful oppor-| pointed out. 


‘they win it. and if you'll notice, 
Robinson generally has a hand in 
it.” > 
Another reason why Meyer likes 
Brooklyn’s chances is because the 
‘Dodgers’ competitioin from now 
until the end of the season will be 
chiefly against second division 


working clothes into a fancy white | clubs. 


“I checked the schedule and 


Meyer said he simply didn’t think | saw where Brooklyn has to play 
Milwaukee could win, even though! ozly 13 more more games against 


the first division clubs, 


>» 


Meyer 


“Besides, I think the Dodgers 


they muffed it when they droppéd| are scheduled to play over 75 per- 
three out of four,” he said. “They cent of their remaining games at 
didn’t choke up or anything like home. That’s bound to make one 


‘helluva difference. 


“[ gotta go with Brooklyn. The 
Dodgers have the schedule on their 
side, they've got the experience and 
‘they have Robinson. In my book, 
‘that ought to be more than enough 


ee 
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CODE NO 


LONGER 


VIOLATED, PCC 
OFFICAL STATES 


LOS ANGELES, Aug. 6.—Pacific Coast Conference: 


* ser ca 


STANDINGS 


LEAGUE 
Ww. L. G.B. 
36 
42 
44 
48 
Do 
OT 


AMERICAN 
NEW YORK 


Cleveland 
Boston 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Washington 61 
Kansas City 66 


GAMES TODAY 


Commissioner Victor O. Schmidt's “top secret” study of the Kansas City at Chicago 2 
“self-investigation” reports turned in by member schools 


reveals “jittle evidence of further, 
serious athlétic code _ violations,” 
the Los Angeles Times said. | 

Sports Editor Paul Zimmerman 
said the Times had examined a 
47-page resume Schmidt drew up 


a 


exception of one man at one in- 
stitution all coaches and athletic 
officials protested innocence of 
complicity.” 

It said Southern California 


from the reports for study at the 
PCC meeting starting in Portland, 
Ore., tomorrow. 

Zimmerman’s story said all the 
schools, with the exception of 
those already penalized for a 


~athletic code violations — UC 


California, Southern California 
and Washington—“disclaimed any 
knowledge of vital violations.” 
“Little significant evidence of 
violations by Stanford, Oregon, 
Oregon State, Washington State 
and Idaho is contained in the re- 


his case is being dealt with,” 
The story said the reports cov- 
ered in Schmidt's resume “dis- 
closed a maze of booster clubs 
which work on the outside to as- 
sist the athletic programs of their 
schools,” most of which said fhe 
funds were used for grant-in-aid, 
travel and entertainment expenses 


port,” the Times said. 


for student athletes to visit their 
schools and cost of operating. 


The story added that “with the 


Talbert Sees ‘Hope’ 
In U. S. Tennis 


American tennis has sags 
U.S. Davis Cup Captain Billy 
couraging signs for the futu 
darkness in the hinterlands,” 
chuckled Talbert, who is desper- 
ate for some new talent to win 
back the Davis cup from Australia 
oneot these years. “A couple of 
kids. I never even heard of won 
important matches last week and 
that means things are stirring. 
“We need some hungry players 
if we're going to beat the Aussies 
—kids with a burning ambition to 
champions.” 


Billy intends no knock at his 
current aces—Vic Seixas of Phila- 
delphia or Ham Richardson of 
Westfield, N.J.—but indicated he 
expects immediate help from his 
“kiddie corps” of promising play- 
érs. 


11 1:4 don’t see any of the, younger |like 


ed to a serious low, admitted 
Talbert, but “I see some en- 
re. “Theres a glow in the 


ampton, N.Y., on grass and bea 
as good an Australian as Neale 
Fraser that’s encouraging. 

“So is the fact that Chris Craw- 
ford, another one I don’t know, 
beat Ron Holmberg in the Junior 
Championships at Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 

Holmberg has been one of the 
East's pet youngsters and was a 
member of the U.S. Cup team that 
defeated Canada. 


Richardson, at 22, has been on 
the big time trail since he was 16. 
Like Talbert, he’s a diabetic. Also 
ike Talbert,. he *may have, come 


Ones blossoming this late in’ the: 


- he 


to 


~~ 


| 


‘Cleveland at Detroit 
New York at Boston 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Milwaukee 
BROOKLYN 


coaches denied either knowledge |Cincinnati 
or complicity in the payment of|St. Louis 
funds to athletes by a_ booster|Philadelphia 
oup but that “one university of-) Pittsburgh 
icial admitted full knowledge and 'Chicago 


13 
17% 
18% 
NEW YORK 93 
GAMES TODAY 


Pittsburgh at Brooklyn (Jersey 
City) (night) - 

Philadelphia at New York 2 
(twilight) 

St. Louis at Cincinnati (night) 

Chicago at Milwaukee (night) 

_ 


development as a singles player 
although Billy concedes, “Ham is 
playing as well now as I’ve ever 


jseen him.” 


At 32, Seixas still is the na- 
tion's best bet for singles victories 
against the Aussies. 

“It's a question how many great 
matches he has left in him but 


i possible. He had Ken Rosewall of 
ear,” he said. “But when an un-| Australia 3-2 in the fifth set at 


can come up with. superlative ten- 
nis, said Talbert. “He needs only 
to be paced, used as sparingly as 


wn from Kansas like Dave! Wimbledon before losing his touch 
Snyder can show up at South-|#2d remember Rosewall is a player 
t|with an excellent record against 

|Vic in previous matches. Seixas 


gets a long. way on fight.” 

From now until Sept. 28, when 
the U.S. meets Italy’s European 
champions, Talbert will have his 
eye on all .tournaments—Orange, 
N.J., Newport, R.I., the National 
Doubles and National Singles—for 
a new hopeful to carry the load. 


“I've told them all they have 
a chance to make the team. Some- 
where we might find that hungry 
player like Ellsworth Vines, Don 
Budge, Jack Kramer, Pancho Gon- 
zales, or Tony Trabert who can 


blossom ,in. one. season: or :two be- 


a standstill fairly early in. his cause he has the iwillito make: it.” 


—« oe mem 


(Not including yesterday’s games)| 


certainlf for two or three days he 


pincnhitter 
wmmuan TOOSeVelt ward, jr. 


Brundage Makes A Rule. | 
_ AVERY BRUNDAGE, president of the International Olympic 
Committee has erected another barrier for the Olympic perform- 
ere, adamantly ruling they sign a no-pro poe before being al- 
lowed to participate. Brundage remains unyielding in the face of 
protests from the U.S. Olympic committee, and threatens even 
sterner measures if the pledge is not effective. 
This ruling passed by the Olympic committee in January catch- 


ing U. S. officials napping, requires an Olympian to pledge that he ~ 


is not a pro and wil] not become one following Olympic competition. 

According to Brundage, the ‘ruling. was devised to thwart 
Olympic performers from cashing their international fame into dol- 
lars and-cents on the pro marts. He holds that the pledge merely 
spells out “long-standing” Olympic rules of amateurism. 

“WE ARE simply asking those who are not eligible for the 
games (through intent to turn pro after the Olympic appearances) - 
to be honest and say so,” he declared. 

Well, if this is spelling out a-long-standing Olympic rule, it's 
new to me. 

Brundage also asserted that the rule was made in the interest 
of retaining the pure amateur nature of Olympic games where 
athletes should strictly perform for the sheer joy of participation. 

\ d 


THIS PLEDGE ruling brings to mind once again, the fiasco 
rpetuated by the AAU on the Herald Tribune’s Fresh-Air Fund 
ast-West All-Star basketball game, when players were banned 

for ‘intentions’ to become professionals following the contest. 

All .players were required to swear they- wouldn’t turn pro 
irregardless of no contracts having been signed. This arbitrary rul- 
ing of the AAU earned the indignation of fans and scathing criticism 
from sports writers rapping the hasty begotten rule and the manner 
in which it was delivered. 

Now Brundage has transferred this ruling into the interna- 
tional arena. | | | 

IT IS perfectly all right, in my opinion, for the Olympics offi- 
cials to guard the bona-fide amateurism of the games (as well as 
they can determine). But to extend the rules into the area of intent 
goes beyond any laudatory standards. 

To place conditions on what an athlete does after the Olympics 
is unrealistic, snobbish, restrictive and dictatorial. 

With all due credit to Brundage’s fierce devotion to the 
Olympic code and his crusading fervor about the wondrous athletic 
competition of youth from lands surorunding the globe; to make 
participation in the games the all-pervading master of one’s athletic 
destiny is presuming a right no man or committee should usurp. 

Brundage singled out Olympic performers in basketball, boxing, 
hockey, soccer and skating as most guilty of what he considers a dis- 

usting as practice in turning professionals. If his pledge does not 
halt such practices in the future, he threatens to drop these events 
from the Olympic schedule. 

It is apparent that U. S. athletes will be most affected by this 
pledge, but other countries will also be hit. | 

There afe many countries, such as the Soviet Union and others, 
who will not be seriously affected because professional sports do not 
have currency under their systems. 

“But the reality of life in America, England, Canada and some 
others, is that professional sports are, and will probably always re- 
main an important part of athletic life. 

| . ye 


. : 

IN BOXING, skating, tennis, basketball. becoming a pro is not 
distasteful, but a decent way to earn a livelihood for as long, as one 
can. There are many evils inherent in the commercialization of 
amateur athletics, but participants are not mainly at fault. To require 
an athlete to denounce intentions of earning a living on his athletic 
skills in order to participate in the Olympics when such is the 
accepted practice of his country’s life, is going a bit too far. 

When a performer is not paid for public practice of his talents 
and skills, he is an amateur. When this is expanded to cover what 
he shouldn't do. in the future, a power is assumed which only he 
himself has the right to decide, 


ARGUMENTS CAN BE offered that no one is trying to rule 
the athlete’s life—all he has to do is make a pledge. If he doesn’t, 
he, can become a professional. No one is stopping him. Thé only 
thing he loses is his right -to perform in our exclusive club. 

This excludes from international participation, hundreds of 
athletes, who through necessity have to place their skills in the 
market place; athletes who do not have the time nor money to solely 
restrict thmeselves to an ultra-rarefied atmosphere of pure Olympic 
competition. 

I, for one, do not believe the Olympic ideal was meant to be 
so exclusive; but competition between the world’s amateur athletes. 
As -long as an athlete is not receiving the eash, openly or under- 
handed, then he’s an amateur. 

THIS RULE will probabty foster more cynicism towards the 
Olympic than comes from the participation of athletes turning pro- 
fessionals afterward. An athlete can sign the- pledge, but there is ne 
law binding him to keeping it. : 

If —_* threat that certain events will be dropped comes 
true, then it'll be a shame; because the very events he talks about 
dropping are ones holding mass interest for sports fans in our country. 

The Olympics could really be hurt if such occurs. Without gov- 


ernment aid we have enough problems backing our teams as it is. 


Four-Miriute Mile Broken by Ibbotson 


LONDON, Aug. 6.—Derek Ib- 
botson, 24-year-old Royal Air 
Force runner, became the ninth 
man in the world to break the 
four-minute mile today when he 
won the Emsley Carr Memorial 
Mile Race at White City in three 
minutes, 59.4 seconds. 

Ibbotson’s time -equalled the 
British National and English na- 
tive record set by Roger Bannis- 
ter, first man to crack the four- 
minute mile barrier, at Oxford, 
May 6, 1954, 

Jan Boyd of 


Englaad was sec- 
‘Ron Delaney 


—— -— 


ond in 4;03.2 


el ree _ _ 


a 


of Ireland, a student at Villanova , 
University in Philadelphia, was 
third in 4:06.4. Delaney previous- 
ly had run a mile in less than 
four minutes. 
The 37,000 crowd sensed that 
the four-minute had been broken, 
although. the giant cleck at one 
end of the sialiion had its black 
hand just resting on the four- 
minute mark. | 
Ibbotson’s feat was 1.4 seconds 
slower jthan the world record of 
3:58 set by John Landy of Aus- 
oe at Turku, Finland, June 21, 


